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of political conflict. In 1900 he was chosen chair-
man of the state convention to select delegates
for the national convention at Kansas City. In
1903 he was elected to the national House of
Representatives. On Dec. 2 of that year he mar-
ried Ruth Thomas of Marion, Crittenden Coun-
ty, Ky., which he had already made his home.

During his five terms in the lower house of
Congress he established himself in state and na-
tional politics. With his huge frame surmount-
ed by a glistening bald head, and his boyish
charm he was one of the most picturesque as well
as one of the most popular figures in Congress
and was known to every one as "Ollie." He was
one of the most popular campaign orators of the
day and, whenever he spoke, drew large audi-
ences in spite of the fact that his eloquence be-
longed to the rather florid fashion of an older
generation. In 1904 and, again, in 1908 he
served as chairman of the state delegation to the
Democratic National Convention. In 1908 he
made a speech seconding the nomination of
Bryan. He was one of the leaders of the oppo-
sition in Congress that drove Ballinger from the
cabinet, but he supported the administration in
advocating the constitutional amendments for an
income tax and for the direct election of sena-
tors.

In July 1911 he was nominated for the Senate
in a state-wide primary and elected by the legis-
lature on Jan. 9, 1912. At the Democratic Na-
tional Convention in Baltimore that year he was
chosen permanent chairman. Although he had
preferred the nomination of Champ Clark, he
presided over the long contest to the satisfaction
of all contestants, and, later, delivered the speech
of notification to Wilson (Speech of Governor
Wilson Accepting the Democratic Nomination
for President of the United States. Together
with the Speech of Notification delivered ly
Hon. Ollie M, James, 1912). In the Senate he
became an ardent supporter of the administra-
tion and its policies. In 1916 he was again
chosen permanent chairman of the nominating
convention, where he delivered a brilliant speech
on the achievements of Wilson's first adminis-
tration (Address of Ollie M. James .. . Perma-
nent Chairman. Democratic National Conven-
tion of St Louis, Mo., June 15, 1916, 1916).
Also it fell to him once more formally to notify
the candidate of his nomination (Speech of No-
tification by Senator Ollie M. James and Speech
of Acceptance by President Woodrow Wilson,
1916). On Feb. 14, 1918, he made his last great
speech, denying the charge that the executive
machinery had broken down under the stress of
war and urging the Senate to give its whole-
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hearted support to the administration in the
prosecution of the war. He was renominated
to the Senate by his party primary, but he was
already fatally ill and did not live out the month.

[Nation (N. Y.), June 22, 1916 ; Memorial Addresses
Delivered in the Senate and the House of Representa-
tives, 65 Cong., 3 Sess. (1920) ; Who's Who in Amer-
ica, 1918-19; Af. y. Times, Aug. 29, 1918, obituary and
editorial; Courier-Journal (Louisville), Aug. 29-30,
1918; Lexington Leader and the Lexington Herald,
Aug. 28-30, 1918.]                                    C.M.K.

JAMES, THOMAS (^-December 1847),
trader, trapper, author, was born in Maryland,
the son of Joseph Austin and Elizabeth (Hos-
ten) James. In 1803 the family moved to Illi-
nois and four years later to Florissant, Mo.,
near St. Louis. Nothing is known of James's
youth. In 1809 he accompanied the St. Louis
Missouri Fur Company's first and most impor-
tant expedition up the river. At Fort Mandan
he quarreled with Lisa and quit the company,
but later, at Fort Raymond, joined Menard and
Henry's detachment for the first organized in-
vasion of the hostile Blackfeet region. On the
abandonment of the venture he returned with
Menard's party, arriving in St. Louis in Au-
gust 1810. He spent two years in Pennsylvania,
where he married, and for the following two
years was engaged in river trade and transport
between St. Louis and Pittsburgh. In 1815, at
Harrisonville, 111., he opened a branch store for
McKnight & Brady of St. Louis, which he con-
ducted for several years.

Early in 1821 the return from New Mexico
of several members of the Robert McKnight
trading party of 1812, all of whom had been im-
prisoned by the Spanish authorities for nine
years, prompted him and John McKnight to or-
ganize an expedition for Santa Fe. Leaving in
May, proceeding by way of the Mississippi, the
Arkansas, and the North Fork of the Canadian,
and undergoing extreme hardships and many
perils in the Comanche country, they arrived on
Dec. i. James asserts that he was the first Amer-
ican trader to reach Santa Fe after the revolu-
tion, but if the dates given by himself and Wil-
liam Becknell [#.?/.] are correct, the latter was
two weeks ahead of him. In June 1822, the
party, with Robert McKnight, whose brother
had found him in Durango, joined the Glenn-
Fowler party and returned. Late in the year
James and the McKnights took a trading party
into the Comanche country, in the present Okla-
homa, but after many disasters, including the
death of John McKnight, they made their way
back in 1824. For some years James operated a
mill in Monroe County, III, at what became
known as James' Mills and later Monroe City.
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